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A memorial concerning our deceased friend, order of society. Her communications though 


EvizaBeta Wesster, read in our late Yearly 
Meeting. 


Impressed with a conviction that the memory 
of the just is blessed, and that by holding up 
to view the pious example of our departed 
friend, some good may accrue to survivors, we 
feel induced to prepare a brief memorial con 
cerning her. 


She was born on the 21st of 7th mo., 1799, 


generally brief, evinced a true devotional spirit, 
a sense of gratitude to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, and a sincere concern for her 
own advancement in the truth, as well as an 
earnest endeavor to promote the spiritual wel- 
fare of others. 

In our weetings for discipline, she frequently 
expressed a desire that those in the younger 
walks of life, might be willing to come forward to 


'bear the heat and burden of the day, and be 


and was the daughter of Daniel and Mary Lu- | qualified to take the places of those who must 
kens, of Fallowfield Township, Chester Co.,|soon be removed from the field of labor. 


Pa., her parents being both members of the 


It was her practice frequently, to collect her 


religious society of Friends, and her mother a/| children together, to wait in silence upon the 


recommended minister. She remained with | 


her parents until the time of her marriage with 
Jesse Webster, in the 25th year of her age, 
when she became a member of Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting. 

In the domestic circle her virtues shone con- 
spicuously, in the capacity of wife and mother, 
where her tenderness and affection were re- 
ciprocated by a large family of sons and daugh- 


ters. She was a practical observer of the | 
Apostolic injunction, “ that ye neglect not the | 


assembling of yourselves together,” having 
been a diligent attender of all our meetings for 
worship and discipline, when the state of her 
health permitted. 





Lord, .and at such times she had much salutary 
counsel to impart. In the year 1360 she was 
siezed with paralysis ia her left side, while 
speaking to the business of our Monthly Meet- 
ing. This attack, which dfsabled her for a 
time, did not prostrate her long, though her 
health was much impaired thereby. 

She was an earnest supporter of all our re- 
ligious testimonies, and was much exercised on 
account of the present unhappy state of affairs 
in our distracted country, and it was her fer- 
vent desire’that none of her sons should imbibe 
the war spirit, so prevalent throughout the land, 
or be in any way implicated in destroying the 


| lives of their fellow creatures. 

She appeared in the ministry about the 34th | 
year of her age, and some ‘years subseyuently | 
her gift was ackhowledged according to the’ 


Toward the close of her life, in alluding to 
her own experience during her probationary 
travel, she said, ‘My candle has not shone 
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very brightly, because of my fear of man. May 
you not let in the reasoner as I have done, but 
be obedient tothe truth. Seek to be guided 
aright, and I believe you will be. Be faithful 
and all will be well.” 

On one occasion, seeing her children troubled, 
she told them not to mourn for her, saying, 
“there is nothing in my way.” Then the pe- 
tition of a mother’s love was poured forth, 
“ Q Lord! hear ail the prayers of my children 
and accept all their offerings. I love them 
more than the apple of my eye; may their sun 

o down in brightness. Once she told them 
she felt her earthly sojourn was drawing toa 
close, and if the band she so much loved was 
to be thus broken, she trusted they might meet 
in a land where separation will be no more, 
and encouraged them to put their trust in God, 
that their election might be sure and their re- 
ward peace. This was the last time she spoke 
to them in this way, previous to her confine- 
ment to her chamber, which circumstance ren- 
dered it the more impressive. 

When suffering much, her family being 
around her, she sweetly looked upon them and 
said, ‘do we not feel the need of satitioniog | 
our Heavenly Father to accept our prayers as 
they may be offered unto Him?” 

At another time she said, “In the morning 
sow your keed, and in the evening withhold 
not your hands. Live in love one with another. 
There is nothing worth liviug for but the trutb.” 

At another time, “ Dear children, I have 
nothing to leave you but a little legacy of love.” 
In reply to which one them said, “ ’tis all we 
could ask.” 

She advised her children frequently to draw 
together in order to feel after the incomes of 
the Heavenly Father’s love; and also to retire 
often from the tumults of the worid, and medi- 
tate amid the quiet sylvan scenes of nature. 
She enjoined upon them the duty of filial af- 
fection for a surviving parent, who, in the 
course of a few more years, must follow her to 
that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 

Shortly before her departure she said, “ this 
may be the last evening we shall mingle to- 
gether; and Oh! what a sweet influence I feel 
in having you all here. You are all seated 
around, waiting as it were for the curtain to 
fall. Oh! my dear children, how I love you, 
it seems more than words can express. Oh 
Lord, thou hast been pleased to be with me 
often, and I pray thee thou wilt not forsake me 
in this trying season.” 

She gave directions that her funeral should 
be plain and unostentatious, and made a quiet 
and peaceful close, on the 17th of 9th mo. 1862, 
aged 63 years, 1 month and 27 days. Her re- 
mains were interred in Friends’ burying 
ground at Bart, on the 19th, after which a sol- 
emn mecting was held in the meeting house, 





and an impressive testimony borne, which we 
trust will be loug remembered. 

The family circle, and the little meeting of 
which she was a member, fecl keenly their be- 
reavement, but they are consoled with the as- 
surance that their loss is her eternal gain. 

Read and approved in Sadsbury Monthly 
Meeting, and Caln Quarterly Meeting, and 
signed by the Clerks. 





THE SPIRIT OE SACRIFICE. 


Christian goodness is not only a spirit of 
purity ; it is also a spirit of sacrifice. And to 
exercise the spirit of sacrifice in its utmost de- 
votion, we need not the trials of fiery persecu- 
tion. Life does not permit that such can be 
frequent, and even in the fiercest times such 
ean be only transcient ‘and rapid. The oppor- 
tunity is rare, which concentrates the sanctity 
of a whole nature, in a single resolve ; but the 
opportunities are always, when a sanctity as 
pure can leaven the entire life, and be the prin- 
ciple that animates its every action. For the 
existence or energy of such aspirit, the torture 
or the stake is not essential. We are not called 
to answer for our faith before magistrates. We 
are not appointed to make confession in the 
flames. We are ordained to duties which meet 
us every day, which with every day impose on 
us self-denial, in which every day we may con- 
secrate endurance by tempers both heavenly 
and heroic. We have bereavements that sad- 
den us; we have vexations that provoke us; 
we have labors that oppress us, and watchings 
that fatigue ; we have losses and griefs, that it 
requires believing hearts to support. Now, we 
may bear all these meekly, and that is to bear 
them nobly, to perfect the dictates of celestial 
wisdom, in the strength of sublime patience. 
This may be without conspicuous position and 
without emblazoned story. The daily sacrifi- 
ces of a laboring man to duty, may involve 
more bravery of soul than the achievements of 
patriots and beroes; and the devotion of an 
unlettered girl, comforting through many years 
the bed-ridden winter of a parent’s age, may 
contain a holier martyrdom than any which the 
church has canonized and glorified. The spirit 
of sacrifice is pre-eminently the spirit of Christ ; 
it is the spirit which was perfect on the cross, 


and which gave the cross its triumph.— Henry 
Giles. 





ADAM CLARKE ON THE MINISTRY. 


Why did not Jesus Christ call some of the 
eminent Scribes or Pharisees to publish his gos- 
pel, instead of poor unlearned fishermen, with- 
out credit or authority? Because it was the 
kingdom of heaven they were to preach, and 
their teaching must come from above; besides, 
the conversion of sinners, though it be effected 
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instrumentally by the preaching of the gospel, 
yet the grand agent in it is the Spirit of God. 

As the ‘astruments were comparatively mean, 
and the work which was accomplished by them 
was grand and glorious, the excelleucy of the 
power at once appeared to be of God, und not 
of man; and thus the glory, due alone to his 
name, was secured, and the great Operator of 
all good had the deserved praise. 

Seminaries of learning, in the order of God’s 
providence and grace, have great and important 
uses; but to make preachers of the gospel is a 
matter to which they are utterly inadequate ; 
it is a prerogative that God never did, and 
never will delegate to man. Where a dispen- 
sation of the gospel is committed to a man, a 
good education may be of great. and general 
use ; but it no more follows, because a man has 
had a good education, that therefore he is 
qualified to preach the gospel, than it does that 
because he has not had that, therefore he is 
unqualified; for there may be much ignorance 
of divine things where there is much human 
learning ; and a man may be well taught in 
the things of God, and be able to teach others, 
who has not had the advantages of a liberal 
education. 

secant 
ASCENT OF MOUNT TABOR. 

Monday, May third, was allotted to an ex- 
cursien to Mount Tabor. Befvre starting, how- 
ever, I ascended the hill in the rearof Nazareth, 
on which stands a tomb of Neby Ismail, from 
which the observer beholds one of the grand- 
est panoramic scenes to be found in that coun- 
try or any other. To give the reader an idea 
of the iuterest and grandeur of the spectacle, 
I need only enumerate some of the objects 
within sight as one looks abroad from this hill. 
Among them are the summits of Tabor, Gilboa, 
Carmel, Hermon, the mountains of Samaria, 
Gilead, Lebanon, the bay of Akka, glimpses of 
the Mediterranean, the plain of Esdraelon, and 
a number of villages, some of them bearing still 
the names applied to them in the Bible. Oue 
of the towns, which I made out distinctly with 
a glass, was the modern Acre, the Ptolemais of 
the New Testament, though it has been said to 
be hidden by the intervening hills; at the dis- 
tance of a few rods on the south-west of the 
Welee, I could distinguish it with the naked 
eye. 

The region of Tabor was not deemed entirely 
safe and it was thought best to add toour company 
an armed horseman. We started from Naza- 
reth at nine o'clock, A. M. Our course lay 
nearly due east. We passedethe Fountain of 
the Virgin near the Greek church, where the 
water-carriers were busy as ever at their daily 
task. The ride to the foot of the mount occu- 
pied an hourand three quarters, making the 
distance six or eight miles. Some travellers 


make the time longer ; but we had no baggage, 
and moved ata quick step. The intervening 
tract presented a succession of hills and valleys, 
and, during the latter part of the way, was 
thickly studded with oaks, diminutive in size, 
but peculiar in throwing out branches almost 
from the roots, and having leaves of a ver 
dark green. A narrow ridge connects ‘Tabor 
with the hills of Nazareth on the west, but on 
every other side-it rises abruptly from the plain 
of Esdraelon, and its symmetrical form makes 
it conspicuous ata great distance, and invests 
it with singular beauty. It took us three quar- 
ters of an hour to reach the summit ; its esti- 
mated height is about a thousand feet. The 
path was circuitous, and at times steep, 
but not so much so as to oblige us to dispense 
with the use of our horses. The sides of the 
mount are for the: most part so densely cov- 
ered with trees and bushes, as to intercept the 
prospect; but now and then we came out upoa 
a clear spot as we ascended, which revealed a 
view of the adjacent plain. 

On coming to the top we were surprised at 
the sudden apparation of four men, who came 
forward from a recess among the ruins existing 
there. Oddly enough, two of them had knit 
ting-work in their hands, which they were dili- 
gently plying. One of them proved to bea 
Greek priest,a man of huge stature, and over 
eighty years old, who had come there, as he said, 
to spend the remainder of his days. He wasa 
native of Wallachia, and according to his own 
account, instead of having applied himself to 
any stated parochial cure, had spent much of 
his time in travelling from one country to ano- 
ther. In addition to his journey into the East, 
he said that he had visited the principal capi- 
tals of Europe; naming among them Vienna, 
Rome, Paris and London. He professed to be 
expecting the visible advent of Christ from day 
to day; though, on being questioned as to this 
point, he admitted that he was by no means 
confident that it would occur within his life- 
time. He showed me a copy of the Vulgate, 


‘well thumbed ; an ability to read Latin being an 


easy acquisition for a person born in Wallachia, 
inasmuch as the spoken language of that prov- 
ince is a corrupt form of the Latin inherited 
from the ancient Romans. He said that it was 
two years (if my memory serves me) since he 
had betaken himself to this retreat, and that he 
had not lett the mountain during that time. In 
answer to my inquiry how he subsisted, he said 
that he lived chiefly on herbs, cultivated a 
small garden for the purpose of raising them, 
and relied, for whatever else he might need, on 
the Arabs, who, as his modesty allowed him to 
inform us, regarded him as a great saint. He 
said that the natives at first were disposed to 
annoy him, stole his fruit, and refused to bring 
him supplies; but that one of them having 
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been smitten with blindness as a punishment 
for this behaviour, they became alarmed, con- 
fessed their sin, and after that treated him 
kindly. He stated this with entire gravity ; 
and added further, that a lock of his hair, or 
any other object blessed by him, and carried 
to the sick, had proved again and again the 
means of their immediate recovery. I was 
really puzzled to tell whether he had deceived 
himself, or expected to impose on us. The 
other three men were natives of the same pro- 
vince. Two of them, having been to Jerusa- 
lem and the Jordan on a pilgrimage, had taken 
Tabor in their way on their return homeward ; 
where finding unexpectedly the priest, whom 
they happened to know, they concluded to re- 
main with him foratime. One of them was 
deliberating whether he shou!d not, take up his 
permanent abode there. The fourth person 
was a young man, a relative of the priest, who 
seemed to have taken on himself the filial 
office of caring for his aged friend in the last 
extremity. 

The top of Tabor presents an uneven plat- 
form, making a circuit of half an hour’s walk 
Most of this space is filled with a confused 
heap of ruins, chiefly the remains of fortifica 
tions built in the time of the crusaders. A 


few of the stones ase thought to bear marks of 


a Hebrew origin. The most perfect relic is a 
Saracenic arch, known as the tower of the 
Winds. Some of the ruins belonged evidently 
to monasteries and churches. The Latin Chris- 
tians have now an altar here, at which their 
priests from Nazareth perform an annual mass. 
The Greeks, also, have a chapel, where, on 
certain festivals, they assemble for the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. I strolled about the 
hill, alone aud unarmed, peering into every 
nook and corner, threading my way through 
the tall grass and tangled thickets, without 
being aware that I was running any risk in so 
doing; though I have sincet read, with some 
horror, that wolves, wild boars, lynxes, and va- 
rious reptiles lurk there, and are liable at any 
time to show themselves to the intruder, and 
perhaps endanger his safety. 


In sermons and popular works, Tabor is 


often represented as the undoubted scene of 


the Saviour’s transfiguration. It may be as 
well to correct here that misapprehension. It is 
susceptible of proof, from the Old Testament, 
and from later bistory, that a fortress or town 
existed on Tabor from very early times down to 
50 or 53 B. c.; and as Josephus says that he 
strengthened the fortifications of a city there, 
about 60 A. D., it is morally certain that Tabor 
must have been inhabited during the interve- 
ning period, that is, in the days of Christ. This 
therefore, could not have been the mount of 
Transfiguration; for when it is said that Jesus 


apart, and was transfigured before them ” (Mat- 
thew 17: 1), we must understand that he 
brought them to the summit of the mountain, 
and that the place was a secluded solitary 
place, where they were alone by themselves. lt 
is impossible to ascertain what locality is enti- 
tled to the glory of thjs marvellous scene. The 
Evangelists record the event in connection with 
a journey of the Saviour to Cxsarea Philippi, 
near the source of the Jordan. It is conjec- 
tured that the transfiguration may have taken 
place on one of the summits of Mount Her- 
man, in that vicinity. 

It enables one to acquire a useful idea of the 
extent of the Holy Land, and of the relative 
situation of different places, to stand in reality 
or in imagination, on an eminence like this of 
Tabor, and there fix in mind the principal geo- 
graphical points which lie within view, or 
which he is led to associate with the scene be- 
fore hun. The Sea of Tiberias, reposing in its 
deep bed, is distinctly seen from Tabor on the 
east, distant not less than fifteen miles. The 
moment when I first saw its waters, flashing on 
the sight through the clear atmosphere, can 
never be forgotten. In the same direction the 
eye traces the course of the Jordan for many 
wiles; while still further east, it rests upon a 
boundless perspective of hills and valleys, em- 
bracing the modern Hauran, the ancient Gilead 
and Bashan. The dark line which skirts the 
horizon on the west is the Mediterranean ; the 
rich plains of Galilee fill up the intermediate 
space as far as the foot of Tabor. Carmel lifts 
its head in the north-west. On the north we 
behold the last ranges of Lebanon, as they rise 
into the hills about Safet, overtopped in the 
rear by the snow-capped Hermon, and, still 
nearer to us, the Horns of Hattin, the reputed 
mount of the Beatitudes. On the south are 
seen, first the summits of Gilboa, and then the 
mountains and valleys of Ephraim. elong which 
the miud glances till it soon reaches Zion and 
Moriah. In the vicinity of the Jordan I ob- 
served a rising cloud of smoke; it enabled me, 
on the information of the guide, to identify the 
sight of Beisan ( itself not visible,) the ancient 
Bethshean, on whose walls the Philistines hung 
up the heudless body of Saul after the slaugh- 
ter on Gilboa. Looking across a branch of the 
plain of [sdraelon to an opposite ridge, I be- 
held Endor, the abode of the sorceress whom 
the king consulted on the night before his fatal 
battle. Another little village clings to the 
same hill-side, on which | gazed witb still 
deeper interest; it is Nain, beyond question 
the village of that name in the New Testament, 
where the Saviour touched the bier, and re- 
stored to life the widow’s son. Such are some 
of the natural objects, in themselves so pleas- 
ing and grand, aud suggestive of so many re- 


took his disciples “up into a high mountain'! flectious, which one beholds from this remarka- 
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ble height. I can say, unaffectedly, that I 
thank God for having been permitted to stand 
on such a spot, and survey with my own eyes 
the scene sketched above in so imperfect a 
manner.—Luckett. 





a 

LosING AND LEARNING THE PAST.—Things 
present with us we comprehend far less com- 
pletely, and appreciate less impartially, than 
things past. Nothing can become a clear ob- 
ject of our thought, while we ourselves are in 
it; we understand not our chil:hood till we 
have left it; our youth, till it has departed ; 
our life itself, till it verges to its close; or the 
majesty of genius and holiness, till we look 
back on them as fled. Each portion of our 
human experience becomes in succession in- 
telligible to us, as we quit it for a new point 
of view. God has stationed us at the inter- 
secting line between the known and the un- 
known; he has planted us on a floating island 
of mystery, from which we survey the expanse 
behind, in the clear light of experience and 
truth, and cleave the waves, invisible, yet ever 
breaking, of the unbounded future. Our very 
progress, which is our peculiar glory, consists 
in ut once losing and-learning the past; in 
gaining fresh stations from which to take a 
wider retrospect, and become more deeply 
aware of the treasures we have used. We are 
never so conscious of the succession of bless- 
ings which God's providence has heaped upon 
us, as when lamenting the lapse of years ; and 
are then richest in the fruits of time, when 
mourning that time steals those fruits away.— 
James Martineau: “ Endeavours after the 
Christian Life.” 





Selected for Frien:|s’ Intelligencer. 
LOVE OF FLOWERS. 

Wild flowers grow in all the world, heedless 
of care, and in their own sweet liberty. But 
if you move them from the uncaring field, then 
experience shows that nothing needs so much 
to be loved for successful rearing, as flowers ! 
The sun and air, the soil and clouds, are not 
quite enough. They need the light of the 
countenance and the soil of affection. At any 
rate, people who wish flowers but do not love 
them seldom succeed in the care of them, while 
thousands, ignorant of vegetable laws, of lim- 
ited means, under unpropitious circumstances, 
have rare success. People say of such, “Oh, 
everything grows that she touches!’ The in- 
stincts of taste are more skilful than rales of 
art. Flowers are children. They want judi- 
cious petting; they will do anything for their 
nurses, and nothing for strangers. It is not 
much that flowers want. But that little must 
be just right—a danger foreseen and averted ; 
water just as they are thirsty, a breath of air, 
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particularly in house plants, one must be ina 
sort of sympathy with the speechless beauties 
to perform each loving duty at the right time 
and in the right manner. In the south win- 
dow stands a simple Petunia. It is February. 
The trees whistle to the bleak wind, evergreens 
are oppressed with snow. ‘The ground has no 
sign of spring. All over the window the 
petunia has spread its arms, and opened its 
bell-blossoms—white, pink, and crimson—in 
profusion and unending succession. It is a 
meek, blooming bush. It is the simplest and 
easiest of all plants to thrive. .In a zeal of ad- 
miration, the next year our visitor proposes a 
like floral window curtain. The box is made, 
the svil placed therein, the plants established, 
and yet, the obstinate flower sulks and pouts 
all winter. Long, pale branches refuse blos- 
soms. It is brittle, and easily breaks and 
beeomes deformed. Its: leaves drop, and for 
long weeks the stock is naked. We could have 
predicted all this. The watering was irregular 
and often forgotter. Somebody else was sent 
to look after the plant. The owner was going 
to like the blossoms, but cared little for the 
plant itself or its mysterious laws of life. So 
itis. One raises flowers with ease, and seem- 
ingly with little attention Another, with 
greater expenditure, both of time and money, 
fails. Flowers know the reason. You cannot 
hoodwink flowers. They will not serve a mas- 
ter, but cannot do too much fora friend and 
lover. low shall I learn to raise flowers ? 
Learn to love them! They grow from the 
dirt. But see what beauty they create from it! 
They ean feed on the earth, and yet be celes- 
tial. They are the lowliest creatures, without 
strength or wisdom ; aud yet, by their simple 
lives, carpet the earth with beauty, fill the air 
with fragrance, draw to their side the poet and 
inspire him; the philosopher, and teach him; 
the Christian, and preach to him. To one who 
sees a divine hand in their fashioning, and in 
their offices, flowers may change rocks into 
altars ; change obscure corners into sanctu- 
aries; print the barren ground with lore, and 
provoke the sensitive heart to gratitude and 
thanksgiving, all sammer long, by the mystie 
influence that connects flowers with their 
Maker. He that once said, “‘ Behold the fowls 
of the air,” still says, ‘‘ Behold!” and every 
wren that chatters, and every sparrow that 
warbles, and every blue-bird, and robin, and 
sententiary black-bird, and every meadow-lark, 
and wood-thrush, or bob-o’-link, sweetly scold- 
ing the limber weed on which he tries to 
balance, and which is too weak to hold him, 
have aright to say to youand tome, “God 
says, Behold the birds!’ And, by the same 
title, any flower has a right to say, Christ com- 
mands you to “ Consider the lilies!’ and all 


a judicious temperature, enough sunlight, and, | other flowers are ittcluded in the reason given : 
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“sf God so clothe the grass of the field.” The 
little hooded heads that peep out of the grass, 
say, “ This is God’s millinery.” Ask any 
flower, Who made your clothes? It has an 
answer for you from Scripture. * * * 

For ourselves, in making up our garden, we 
have not for years puta flower into the ground, 
without some such feeling as a mother has 
when she tucks up her babe in its bed; and 
there is also another under-feeling, that we are 
doing something for the invisible angels every 
time we tend and serve earthly flowers. 

Of course this is a cultivated fancy—a 
poetic sentiment, and not an article of sober 
faith ; but such fancies make the world richer, 
and do no one any harm. And it makes a 


great difference, too, as an element of success 


in young flowers ! 


We were much struck with the love of 


flowers manifested by the English laboring 
classes. In no other places did we see finer 
plants of geranium, finer fuschias, thau in the 
windows of laborers’ cottages. We often 
stopped to admire the vigor, cleanliness, and 
brilliancy of bloom of the half-dozen plants 
standing on the window-ledge of poor, shat- 
tered houses, without another attraction ap- 
parent within or without. These glorious 
flowers were the only visible link which con- 
nected these rude children of toil with refine- 
ment and beauty. It is well known to horti- 
culturists that the finest prize flowers at the 
shows in England often are those sent up’ by 
the workingmen in manufacturing districts. A 
small allotment of land gives them opportu- 
nity. It is not food for the mouth that they 
most eagerly seek. There is a higher appe 
tite. At the expense, if need be, of bodily 
comfort, they rear flowers, in earnest rivalry 
oné with another, and are redeemed from many 
of the curses of téil by being ordained humble 
priests of the garden. 

The ministry of flowers is not apt to be 
recorded. The sick-room knows their gentle 
service. Many a heart-weary creature has 
felt their soothing lesson. Many a joy has 
been heightened and many a trouble lightened 
by their unconscious influence. The parent 
who teaches his children to listen to the voice 
of the Saviour, “consider the lilies of the 
field,” will have given no unimportant educa- 
tion. It may add little to the gifts of shrewdness 
and thrift—to keenness and money-making. 
But it will give to leisure an elegant occupa- 
tion. It will produce tastes scarcely compati- 
ble with dissipation. 
enjoyment that poverty cannot obstruct nor 
bankruptcy shut. Few things, so easily learn- 
ed, so inexpensive, will produce so pure and 
continuing satisfaction or sympathy with nature, 
and the habit of finding our joys in her com- 
munion. ‘ ai 


It will open sources of 


From ‘Thoughts In My Garden,” by Mary G. Ward. 
ELM SEEDS. 


So large a number of elms stand near by my 
garden that when the seeds ripen, let the wind 
blow from what quarter it may, it is sure to 
waft them within its limits, until its whole sur- 
face is thickly sown. They soon vegetate upon 
the loose earth, and after a few days it is diffi- 
cult to find a square inch of soil that is not 
shaded by an infant tree. What a preparation 
is here fur a forest! and yet all must be raked 
away and destroyed, that the growth of garden 
plants, may not be impeded. Of the seeds that 
fall in the neighboring fields and pastures, and 
by the roadside, where no one will notice them 
enough to destroy them, not one in a million 
will ever become a full grown tree. The very 
few that survive the accidents that will destroy 
most of them while young, will continue to 
make all the region round about magnificent 
with their beauty for centuries to come, as their 
parents are now doing; but it seems strange 
that so much seed should be wasted, when so 
small a quantity would suffice to produce all the 
trees that will ever come to maturity. Proba- 
bly a single large tree produces in one year as 
many seeds as there will be elms in the whole 
town for a million years. Can this be the mere 
waste of the abounding wealth of the Divine 
Creative Power? or is there a meaning in it 
for our souls’ instruction, and a material use for 
the benefit of our bodies? A little study and 
reflection will teach us that there is food both 
for souls and body preparing in this, as in 
every other, creation of the material world. 

Vegetable growth and decay seem to have 
been the means whereby the Creator has pro- 
duced fertility over the whole earth. A little 
moisture on the barren surface of a rock causes 
it to become clothed with lichens; one of the 
lower forms of vegetable growth. After a 
while these decay, and leave particles of soil 
upon the rock sufficient to sustain the life of 
mosses, and these, passing away in their turn, 
leave a little deeper coat of decayed vegetable 
substance which suffices to support some small, 
flower-bearing plant. Years roll on in this 
way, until enough soil has been eliminated by 
successive plants, acting upon the decaying 
rock, and decaying in their turn, for a stately 
tree to find abundant nourishment where once 
there was nothing but hard, bare stone. This 
process goes on slowly in our climate,—too 
slowly for a great result to be observed by any 
one man ; but in tropical climates a very few 
years suffice to change barrenness into fertility, 
whenever water, moistening mineral substances, 
causes the minute seeds floating in the atmos- 
phere to cling to them ; and they are afterward 
stimulated into growth by heat and light. Des- 
ert sands, reefs of coral, fields of lava, are 
transformed by these agents into fertile fields 
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and stately forests. Geologists are led to be- 
lieve, by their investigations of the earth’s 
strata, that all vegetative soil was produced in 
this way, by the gradual decay of mineral and 
vegetable substances. The plant devours the 
rock, and the animal devours the plant. Thus 
the inorganic substances of the earth become 
organized and fit for the support of the mate- 
rial life of man. The little elm seed, then, has 
not sprouted and expanded in vain, though I 
destroy it in the infancy of its growth. Each 
one, by combining earth, air, and water in its 
foliage, has organized a few grains of inorganic 
matter; and its decay will help to enrich the 
garden for another year. 

In the air we breathe, infinitesimal seeds are 
constantly floating, imperceptible to any of our 
senses, but clinging to any damp surface, over 
which the air passes, and vegetating with won- 
derful rapidity into the curious growth that 
covers our food, our clothing, our books, with 
mould and mildew, unless we are watchful to 
guard against them by abundant ventilation. 
The use of this lowest form of vegetable life, 
which often becomes so troublesome and so of- 
fensive to man, seems to be to hasten the decay 
of all dead organic matter, thereby reducing it 
to a state in which it may subserve the use of 
a higher form of living, vegetable matter. 


The Heavenly Husbandman is sowing seed, 
everywhere and at all times, without stint or 
measure ; and covering the earth with vegeta- 
ble growth faster than man can make use of it. 
So, too, He is sowing seed in our minds every 
moment of our lives. Every time that the 
senses take cognizance of sight or sound, of 
taste or smell or touch, a seed is sown; and 
every time a thought or feeling is aroused with- 
in us, a seed has germinated. These seeds 
spring up in our minds just as they do in the 
garden ; bad and good, wholesome food and 
noxious poison, fair flowers and unsightly 
weeds. There is, however, this difference: The 
garden gives growth, without voluntary choice, 
to whatever germivates in its soil; but the 
mind of man, being endowed with free agency, 
gives growth only to what it loves. The Divine 
Gardener tends and nourishes the good seed 
that He plants in our minds, but He never pulls 
up the weeds that are planted there by the evil 
influences of the world. Just so fast as we pull 
up the weeds, He plants good seed in their 
places; but He does this only on condition that 
we first pull up the weeds. We begin to do 
this just as soon as we begin heartily to wish 
for good seed, and to feel our entire depend- 
ence upon [lim for it. Love of the world and 
pride of character may induce us to pull up 
many weeds; but they are powerless to plant 
good seed. They only leave the ground swept 
and garnished, ready for weeds seven times 


worse than the first tospring up and overshodow 












the land with narcotic poisons that lull the soul 


into the sleep of death. 
Some persons suppose that the human soul 


becomes regenerate by new and holy affections 


crowding out the old and unholy ones; but we 
may as well hope to crowd the weeds out of our 


gardens by planting roses and lilies among them, 


as to rely on what Dr. Chalmers has called the 
“expulsive power of new affections” to drive 
the old Jeaven of unrighteousness from the 
heart. The weeds must be torn up and cast 
away before the good seed can find room to 
spread its roots downward and its leaves up- 
ward. 

They who strive to adopt virtues into their 
souls without first having learned to hate their 
own vices, and ceased to habituate themselves 
to them, produce a result corresponding to the 
gardens that may often be seen about the coun- 
try, where the seeds of good things are sown, 
and the roots of fruit-bearing vines and trees 
are planted, but taken no care of afterwards. 
They look as if there had been days in the 
spring when the desire after good things became 
active in the owner’s mind’; but the true love 
of cultivation being wanting, the tall weeds 
soon overtop and choke the growth of the 
plants useful to man, while the couch-grass 
coating the surface, shows that its roots must 
form a net-work everywhere beneath the soil, 
and by the time the autumn comes will have 
taken possession of the whole. One may gather 
a few currants here and a handful of strawber- 
ries there, and perhaps a fruit-tree may testify 
by a cluster of nice apples or pears what its 
whole growth would have borne had it been 
duly cared for; but the result of the whole is 
a melancholy failure, and a simple field of grass 
would have given the eye more pleasure and 
the mind more satisfaction. 

(To be continned. ) 
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AN INGENIOUS MECHANIC. 


Somewhere about the year 1780, a travelling 
mill-wright, footsore, and with the broadest 
northern Doric accent, stopped at Soho—a lo- 
cality once indicative of field sports, but then 
the engine factory of Boulton and Watt, and 
asked for work. His aspect was ‘little better 
than one of “ beggary and poor looks ;” and Boul- 
ton had bidden him God speed to some other 
workshop, when, as he was turning away sorrow- 
fully, Boulton suddenly called him back. 

“What kind of hat’s yon ye have on your 
head, my man ?” 

“Tt’s just timmer, sir.” 

“Timber, my man; let’s look at it. Where 
did you get it?” 

‘“‘T just made it, sir, my ainsel.” 

“ How did you make it?” 

“] just turned it in the lathie.” 
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‘‘ But it’s oval man! and a lathe turns things 
round.” 

“ Aweel! I just gar’d the lathie gang anither 
gate, to please me. I’d a lang journey afore 
me, an’ I thoch’ to have a hat to keep out wa- 
ter; and I hadna muckle siller to spare, and I 
just made me ane.” 

By his inborn mechanism the man had in- 
vented an oval lathe., and made his hat; and 
the hat made his fortune. Boulton was not 
the man to lose so valuable a help—at least in 
those days, when good men were scarce; and so 
the after famous William Murdoch (the origi- 
nator of locomotives, and also of lighting by gas) 
took suit and service under Boulton and Watt, 
and in 1784, made the first vehicle impelled by 
steam in England—made with the very hands 
and brain-cunning that had before produced the 
“‘timmer hat.” Out of that seed, after seven- 
ty-eight years sowing and reaping its produce, 
a goodly crop has sprung up, that, like the 
grain of mustard seed, replenishes the civilized 
earth, and will yet civilize the uncivilized, 
—Roads and Rails, 


ment of Elders, &c., was also referred to a com- 
mittee. 























A committee to examine the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, &e., was appointed, after which, the 
meeting adjourned. 

Third and Fourth-days were occupied in a 
consideration of the stafe of Society. The 
answers to the queries, engaged the serious at- 
tention of the meeting, and produced an exer- 
cise, under which much profitable counsel was 
given. 

On 4th day afternoon, the committee ap- 
pointed on the subjects from the Quarterly 
Meetings reported, the result of which we 
shall publish when the extracts are received. 

Fifth day afternoon.—The meeting was vis- 
ited by two women: Friends under religious 
concern, after which the proceedings of the 
Representative Committee were read. 

The labors of the committee, and particu- 
larly the report of the delegation appointed to 
visit Washington with a memorial to the Presi- 
dent and Congress, in relation to wilitary ser- 
vices were approved, and the meeting directed 
the publication of the memorial and report, in 
the extracts. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 21, 1864. 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting commenced on 
2d day morning 9th inst. The attendance was 
quite as large as usual. Of 152 Representa- 
tives, all were present except 10, for the ab- 
sence of four of whom, reasons were assigned. 

; Five Friends were present with minutes from 
other Yearly Meetings, viz: John Way, an el- 
der, from Center Monthly Meeting. Stimonson 
Powell, a minister from Westbury Monthly 
Meeting. Margaret Iddings, and Mary Way, 
elders from Center Monthly Meeting, and Isa- 
bella B. Webster, a member from East Ham- 
burg Monthly Meeting, New York. Second- 
day morning was occupied in reading Epistles 
from the five Yearly Meetings with which we 
are in correspondence, and after the appoint- 
ment of a committee to reply to them, the 
meeting adjourned. 


Sixth-day morning. —A memorial concerning 
Elizabeth Webster, prepared by Sadsbury 
Monthly Meeting, and approved by Caln Quar- 
ter, was read. Also, one concerning Rebecca 
Pierce, prepared by Fallowfield Monthly Meet- 
ing and approved by Western Quarter. They 
were directed to be recorded, and published 
with the extracts. The report of the Epis- 
le Committee, and the reading of a minute 
embracing some of the exercises, closed the 
business of the Yearly Meeting, and after the 
appointment of the usual committee to assist 
the clerks in the publication of the extracts, 
&e., the meeting concluded about one o’clock. 

On 3d day evening a large meeting was held 
in the North end of the meeting house, to hear 
the report of the Executive Committee of 
‘“ Friends’ Educational Association.” 

And on 4th day evening the same meeting 
room was nearly filled with men and women 
Friends, to hear the report of the Executive 
Board of “ Friends’ Ascociation for the aid 
and elevation of the Freedmen.” 

At the close of the meeting, the report 


Second-day afternoon,—Propositions appen- 
ded to the reports from Abington and Western 
Quarterly Meetings, suggesting the appoint- 
ment of correspondents inall the Monthly Meet- 
ings, were referred to one committee. 

A minute accompanying the report from 
Burlington Quarter, respecting the appoint- 
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which had been printed, was circulated among 
Friends, as was also the Second Annual Report 
of the “ Women’s Association for the Relief of 
the Freedman.” 
scanned 

The Treasurer of the “ Women’s Association 
of Philadelphia, for the Relief of the Freed- 
man,” acknowledges the following receipts 
since last Report : 

Friends and others of Horsham and 
Warminster meetings ‘ , . $65 00 
and a lot of Clothing. 


Friends of Quakertown, N. J. 13 00 
Friends of Columbia, Penn. . 12 20 
Friends of Wrichtstown, Bucks co. 10 00 
M. B., of Swedesboro’, N. J. 5 00 


SS 


Friends of Camden, N. J. ; 8 00 
Friends of Falls Monthly Meeting, 

Bucks county, Pa. ‘ ; 12 00 
A Friend of Salem, N. J. ‘ 1 50} 


Maroarer A. Griscom, Treasurer, 
1028, Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 13, 1864. 
Letters should be addressed to H. E. Srockty, 
Corresponding Secretary, 1017, Cherry Street. | 
sessilis 
Diep, on the 5th of 4th month. 1864, at Fallston, 


Md., ANNA, daughter of Samuel B. and Elizabeth H. | 
Walton, in the 11th year of her age. 


——, on thea 27th of 3d month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of ber nephew, T. W. Cleaver, at Duning’s 
Creek, Bedford country. of cancer, Lyora Way, aced | 
63 years; an elder of Centre Monthly and Particular | 
Meeting, Ceutre county, Pa, 





—, on the 15th of 34 month, 1864. at the honse 
of his brother, Samuel Downing, Jerem1aH Down- 
ING, in the 78th year of his age; a member of Cen- 
tre Monthly Meeting. 


, On the 24 of 5th month, 1864, Saver 
Downina, in the 75th year of bis age; ® member of 
Centre Monthly Meeting. 








, suddenly, in Concord, Pa., on the 7th of 4th 
montb, 1864, of effusion on the brain, Becrir R., 
in the 6th year of ber age, only daughter of William 
P. and Mary SI. Yaraall, members of Concord Mo. 
Meeting. 





, On the 24'h of 4th month, 1864, at her resi- 
dence, Exizareru, wife of Joseph Bishop, in the 
66th year of her age: a member of Pilesgrove Pre- 
parative Mecting of Friends. 
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A THING WIICH FARMERS SHOULD KNOW. 
If you wish to drive a cut nail into seasoned 
oak timber, and not have it break or bend, just 
have a small quantity of oil near, and dip the 
nail before driving, aud it will never fail to go. 
In mending earts and plows, this is of great 
advantage, for they are generally made of oak 
wood. In straightening old nails before using, 
let it be done on wood, and with easy blows. 
If done on iron they will be sure to-break. 


THE HYGIENE OF EDUCATION. 


It must be apparent to every observant mind 
that the physical status of the youth of our 
country of both sexes, especially of those 
brought up in cities,has during the past half-cen- 
tury, undergone no trifling depreciation. It is 
a startling fact that, of all who are born, not 
one-half arrive at maturity, and too many of 
those who do reach that period are far from 
possessing the robust and vigorous frames and 
constitutions essential to happiness and longev- 
ity. This rew.ark applies not alone to the phys- 
ical, but likewise to the mental character. In 
a recent work on Mental Iygiene, by Dr. i 
Ray, he remarks: “The amount <of mental 
power which has thus been destroyed is infi- 
nitely greater, no doubt. than that which has 
been suffered to work out its destined purpose, 
enforced by the sustaining influence of sound 
health. Although the rate of mortality has 
been steadily declining, yet it is no less true 
that disease and infirmity were never more prev- 
alent in the civilized world than at the present 
day. Few, indeed, but medical men, are aware of 
the appalling magnitude of the evil. Those who 
are aware of it seem to be led by its very mag- 
nitude to believe that it is something inevita- 
ble, a part of the ordinary routive of nature ; 
as if infirmity and disease were the rule, and 
good health the exception. Indeed, there 
is much reason for sucha belief. Who can 
find among his acquaintances a single family, 
every member of which has enjoyed uninter- 
rupted health for half a dozen years together ? 
It was not always so. The time has been when 
men, aye, and women, after weathering the usual 
diseases of childhood, passed on to a ripe old 
age, scarcely making the acquaintance of the 
physician, and meeting no token of mortality 
more significant than an occasional cold, or, 
possibly, an attack of fever. Those much- 
enduring men and women who encountered the 
privations of the colonial times, have been sue- 
ceeded by a race incapable of their toil and ex- 
posure, whom the winds of heaven cannot visit 
too roughly without leaving behind the seeds 
of dissolution.” 

If we seek the cause’of this, we shall find 
them chiefly in the vicious conditions of life as 
respects the air, the food, the occupations, the 
personal habits, and the systems of education, 
to which all are more or less subjected, both of 
what are termed the upper as well as the lower 
classes of society. Our present object is briefly 
to invite attention to the subject of modern ed- 
ucation as one of the causes of ill health, both 
of body and mind, and too often of their ruin. 
In this respect, our system of education may 
be said to combine within it all the others. In 
thé term education is included everything that 
pertains to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
progress of the human being. Neglected or 
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erroneous in either of these departments, it is 
as certain to produce evil fruits as is a good 
education to yield good fruits. ‘’Tis education 
forms the common mind,” and body also; and 
both require correct and careful training, if we 
would develop them to the full measure of their 
capacity and usefulness. 

The general practice of the schools and col- 
leges of the present day is to force the mental 
at the expense of the physical powers. The 
greater the number of hours given to study,— 
the more extensive and brilliant the achieve- 
ments,—the more numerous the medals, and 


Now the universal rule for the stoutest men 
who labor with their muscles only, using their 
brains no further than to guide them through 
their work and supply their bodily wants, is 
ten hours a day, and that ofien in the open air, 
where the impurities exhaled from their persons 
cannot return to them. Contrast this with the 
condition of the delicate youth forcing his 
brain from eight to ten hours daily, in an im- 
pure air, without physical exercise, and we can- 
not be long in deciding why so many early sue- 
cumb to diseases of body and mind. An essen- 
tial reform is imperative if we would have our 


honors, borne off in literary contests,—the more | children grow up healthy in either mind or 


highly is the student considered,though his phys- body. In city schools, where a combination of 
ical framework be undermined with the insidious | study and labor is impracticable, the true plan 


approaches of scrofulous or nervous disease, be- | js to reduce the time given to study, and ap- 


cause of the neglect of the laws of hygiene | 


prescribed by nature. Many are the brilliant 
spirite lost to earth by premature death, or, 
worse still, by consignment to idiot or lunatic 
asylums, merely because their minds have been 
overstimulated and overtasked, while their 
bodily powers have been suffered to languish 
with dyspepsia, consumption, or neuralgia, 
until exhausted nature ends the struggle by 
taking back the misused gift. 

Here is a most grievous error in the educa- 
tional management of the higher classes of 
seminaries. The mind is forced to the acqui- 
sition of learning at the expense of the body, 
while the brain, the organ of the mind itself, 
fails to receive the freshening, strengthening 
influence of a well-educated body, which is 
essential to its integrity, with the too frequent 
result of a bright, but brief career ending in 
early death or insanity. 


There are, therefore, two points in the pre- 
sent general system of schools to which these 
sad results are mainly due. First, Too many 
hours of study. Second, Too little physical 
recreation. Few schools “keep in” less than 
six hours daily, during which time, with trifling 
intermissions, the young minds are under con- 


stant pressure of study or recitation. To pre-| 


pare for the exercises of the next day, from 
two to four hours’ additional study at home 
is necessary, making a total of eight to ten 
hours of close mental application, generally in 
an atmosphere more or less deprived of its 
vitalizing properties. It is a physiological truth 
that the brain, though only one-fortieth the 
weight of the body, requires and receives one- 
fifth of all the blood of the system for its 
growth and sustenance. It must be plain, 
therefore, to all, that the utmost purity of the 
blood is necessary to the full vigor of the ex- 
tremely delicate organization and exalted func- 
tions of the brain, and that any impairment of 
its nutriment through impure blood must,di- 
minish its strength and integrity to a degree 
proportioned to its high demands. 





propriate more to bodily exercise in the open 
air. There are numerous modes in which this 
can be accomplished. The games of ball, quoit, 
bow and arrow, battledore, graces, light gym- 
nastics, swimming, rowing, leap-frog, should be 
practised several times a day. It needs only 
this change, with a better ventilation of the 
school-rooms, to insure an improvement in the 
discipline, in the ability to reccive and retain 
knowledge, and in the bodily health of the 
pupils, to surprise both teacher and parents, 
and amaze them that they have so long neglect- 
ed their own true interests, and those of the 
rising generation committed to their care.—Ez- 
change Paper. 
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EX-PRESIDENT JEFFERSON AND THE COOPER’S 
SHOP. 


The following was related by one of the par- 
ties, the late Charles Shoemaker, a well-known 
Friend of Abington, near Philadelphia :— 

During the presidential term of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, two young men from Pennsylvania took 
a lease from him of his merchant mill at Mon- 
ticello, one of the stipulations of which was 
that the landlord should erect for their use, 
within a given period, a cooper’s shop. The 
time for a meeting of Congress soon arriving, 
the President had to repair to Washington to 
attend to his official duties, where he remained 
a long time absorbed in national concerns, and 
the building of the cooper’s shop was entirely 
forgotten by him. Not so with his tenants, 
whose daily wants constantly reminded them 
of the provisions contained in the lease; and 
finally they determined to erect it themselves, 
and charge the cost of it to their landlord. On 
the return of the President to his mansion, the 
parties met to settle a long account current, 
which had been running during his absence. 
The items were gone over and scrutinized one 
by one, and all were found satisfactory but the 
charge for building the cooper’s shop, to which 
he objected, alleging that he could have erect- 
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ed it with his own workmen. Several attempts 
were made to effect a settlement, but they al- 
ways failed when they came to the cooper’s 
shop. The young men became warm and zeal- 
ous in the affair; and the parties, instead of 
getting nearer together, found themselves at 
every interview wider apart. 

In this state of affairs, the father of the 
young men, who was a mild, affable, conciliat- 
ing gentleman, possessing some knowledge of 
the world and its ways, arrived on a visit to his 
sons, who informed him of their difficulty with 
their landlord. He requested them to leave it 
to him, observing that he thought he could 
eflect an amicable settlement in the case. This 
course was accordingly acceded to, and in due 
time he waited on the President with the ac- | 
count. It was scanned and agreed to, except 
the charge for building the shop, which, he 
said, with some firmness, he should not allow, 
for reasons stated. His opponent observing his 
apparent decision on the subject, very gravely 
remarked, “‘ Well, friend Jefferson, it has al- 
ways been my practice through life, to yield 
rather than to contend.” Immediately on this 
remark being made, the President’s chin fell on | 
his breast for an instant, when raising his head 

} 


in an erect position, he observed in a very em-| these birds. 


phatic manner, “a very good principle, Mr. 
Shoemaker, and I can carry it as far as you 
ean: let the account for the cooper’s shop be 
allowed.” Thus ended the difficulty, and the 
parties continued their friendly regard for each 
other till death separated them. And the cul- 
tivation of a similar disposition, “to follow 
peace with all men,” would terminate thousands 
of difficulties, add much to the happiness of 
individuals, and tend to promote the general 
harmony and order of society —Farmer’s 
Cabinet. 
seiineanisiliiitosscmns 
From the Germantown Telegraph. 
THE WOODPECKER. 


In our wanderings through the woodlands of 
this section, we have, with much regret, no- 
ticed the annual decrease in numbers of the 
whole tribe of woodpeckers. One cause of 
this may doubtlessly be attributed to the clear- 
ing off of the forest, whereby places for build- 
ing their nests and rearing their young are no 
longer to be found; but by far the greater part 
is owing to their being constantly hunted by 
almost every man and boy who is able to pro- 
cure a gun. It is a sorrowful fact that many 
farmers advocate the destruction of these birds, 
and indeed of all birds, and do all they can to 
drive them from our midst, the result of which 
is a corresponding increase in the insects whose 
habits are so destructive to vegetable life. 
This destructive warfare is not only ungener- 
ous and unjust, as waged against defenceless 
and innocent victims, but is against the inter- 


ests of the destroyers themselves. Any one 
who will take the trouble to watch some of the 
woodpecker tribe for a single season, and note 
with what eagerness they examine every tree 
in the orchard and in the forest, in search of 
their favorite food—the larva of insects—will 
doubtlessly see enough to satisfy himself that 
they are among his best friends instead of 
being his enemies, and will then throw around 
them every protection in his power. 

The amount of labor that these birds per- 
form in order to obtain their food, is often truly 
surprising. An instance of this kind lately 
came under our notice, which well illustrates 
this point. A pair of red headed woodpeckers 
were frequently seen in a small strip of woods 
late last autumn, and as the most of that spe- 
cies had already gone to other climes, these at- 
tracted the attention of the owner of the woods. 
For several days they were noticed around the 
top of a white oak tree that had just begun to 
show signs of decay, and seemed very industri- 
ous, pecking away at the limbs as if in search 
of food. A short time after they had disap- 
peared, the owner thinking the tree was on the 
decline, cut it down, when it was found that 
several holes had been drilled in the limbs by 
One of these we noticed was 
made into the centre of a limb three inches 
in diameter, in order to obtain the larva of a 
species of insect (the Luprestis,) which is very 
destructive to the trees in which they are found. 
The grub had doubtlessly been caught by the 
bird, as its operations had ceased at that spot, 
and it was not to be found anywhere in the 
limb. This hole was funnel-shaped, more than 
an inch in diameter at tHe top, and one anda 
half inches deep, extending to the centre of 
the limb where the grub had been at work. 
As the limb was perfectly sound and the wood 
as solid as that of the white oak usually is, we 
can forni some idea of the immense labor re- 
quired of the bird to drill such a hole, and we 
must give it credit for very persevering habits, 
as it doubtlessly required many hours of toil for 
it to perforate this solid oak to obtain for itself 
less than half a breakfast, and that too when a 
profusion of other kinds of food much more 
readily obtainable was near at hand. 

But what shail we say of the instinct that 
would point out to a bird the exact spot where 
a grub, one and a half inches beneath the sur- 
face, was gnawing away at the very vitals of 
the tree? Surely such instinct must approach 
nearly to reason, that would teach it ® apply 
its acute ear, so as to detect, by the slight 
noise made, the presence of a grub in its dark 
retreat, and to know that it would furnish a 
delicious morsel fora meal! After observing 
such a monument of labor for so small a re- 
compense, we feel more than ever that the red- 
head, and indeed all the tribe of woodpeckers, 
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are the farmers’ friends, and if farmers consult ; 
their own interests, in the future they will 

protect such birds from the murderous assaults 

of all unthinking men and boys. 
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From the Anti-Slavery Standard, 
GOD’s OWN POOR. 

Tell me not of Burmah’s heathen, 


Far away o’er ocean foam; 
Teach them, feach them, who can reach them. 


i 
‘ 
' 
! 
We have heathen nearer home— 
God’s own Poor. 
Tell me not of Hindoo mothers, 
By the Gunja weeping wild: 
Our own crockodiles of slavery 
Swallow many a mother’s child— 
God’s own Poor. 


Slavery’s prison-pens unpeopled, 
Slavery’s bastile bolts unbarred, 
Cn us pour their pleading thousands, 
Crusbed in soul, in body scarred— 

God’s own Poor. 


From the camp and hut and hovel! 
Comes the Macedonian ery, 
Come and clothe us ere we perish, 
Come and teach us ere we die— 
Helpless Poor. 


Now unshack!ed Ethiopia 
Stretches out her hands to thee ; 
Teach ber now to read the story 
How Christ ‘makes Z/is people free’— 
His own Poor. 
J. G. McKee, 
Nashville, Tenn. 1863. 


tem 


THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 


There are three lessons I would write— 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eter@al light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 





Have Hope! Thongh clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith! Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the temprst’s mirth— 
Knows this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 

The inbabitants of earth. 


Have Love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brothers call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul— 
Hope, Faith, and Love—and thouw shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 
—Schiller. 


——___—_ -+—~e—- = —__—____ 


© GRIEF FOR THE DEAD. 


O hearts that never cease to yearn ! 

O brimming tears that ne’er are dried ! 
The dead, though they depart, return 

As if they had not died! 


The living are the only Gead ; 

The dead live—never more to die; 
And ofterwhen we mourn them fled 
They never were so nigh. 


And though they lie beneath the waves, 
Or sleep within the churchyard dim— 

(Ab! through how many different graves 

_ God's children go to him!) 

Yet every grave gives up its dead 
Ere it is overgrown with grass! 

Then why should hopeless tears be shed, 
Or need we cry, Alas’! 

Or why should memory veil’d with gloom, 
And like a sorrowing mourner craped, 

Sitwweeping o’er an empty tomb 
Whose captives have escaped ! 

Tis but a mound—and will be mossed 
Whene’er the summer grass appears ;— 

The loved though wept, are never lost ; 
We only lose our tears. 


Nay, Hope may whisper with the dead, 
By bending forward where they are ; 

But, Memory, with a backward tread, 
Communes with them afar ! 


The joys we lose are but forecast, 

And we shall find them all once more ;— 
We look behind us for the Past ;— 

But lo! ‘tis all before! 


RO 


HINTS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON THE DUTIES OF 
CIVIL LIFE. 


(Concluded from p. 150.) 


And now, in order both to adept and reap 
the advantages of regularity and method, I 
would encourage early risiog. But to do this, 
it will be necessary to avuid a practice which 
has become too fashionable—at least, in many 
places—and that is, late hours in retiring to 
rest. The. night is properly adapted to sleep ; 
because the darkness with which we are then 
surrounded is less favorable to business, and 
particularly auspicious to rest. When the light 
of the day withdraws, how naturally do the 
brute creation retire to their repose! This sol- 
emn stillness of the night invites us to do the 
like. But too many seem at present to reject 
the invitation, and to confound as it were the 
system of providence, by the unnatural prae- 
tice of devoting much of the night both to 
business aud pleasure, and of the day to sleep. 
Thus, that part of the day spent in sleep will 
be to such a perfect blank, and for whom the 
sun will almost shine in vain. Early rising 
contributes to health, and invigorates the facul- 
ties, as well as enables to appropriate each part 
of the day to its respective purposes. 

Too few people are good economists of time, 
though so very precious. The young are apt 
to think that they have so much time before 
them, that they may squander it away as they 
please, and yet have enough left; like as great 
estates have frequently seduced to a ruinous 
profusion. Fatal mistake! always repented of, 
but generally too late. Those half hours and 
hours, in the course of the day, which people 
think too short to deserve their attention, would, 
at the end of the year, amount tu a considerable 
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portion of time, and might be usefully employed 
in various ways, particularly by ‘taking up 
some good book. 

The prine iple of being accountable for time 
if once fixed in tie mind, will lead the consei- 
entious person into an inquiry whether he 
spends his time as he ought; whether some of 
his recreations or amusements, which, though 
not condemnable in themselves, do not ‘encroach 
upon hours which ought to be dedicated to bet- 
ter purposes, and therefore ought at least to be 
abridged. He is not contented to spen nd large 
portions of his time harmlessly, it must be 
spent profitably also. And it will not even be 
enough that his present pursuits be good, if he 
is convinced they might be still better. Thus 
he will be making continual progress in turn- 
ing time to account; and his love of frivo- 
lous amusements will decrease in direct propor- 
tion to the increase of his relish for those plea- 
sures which religion enjoins and bestows. And 
as his views become new, so his dispositions, 
tastes, and pursuits are new also. 

You will doubtless perceive that one object 
in the preceding remark has been to encourage 
industry and a regular and careful attention to 
business ; in the pursuit of which, and indeed 
in all your doings, permit me to call your at- 
tention to that comprehensive passage of an 
apostle: “ Let your moderation be known unto 
all men; the Lord is at hand.” <As if he had 
said, Look to your ways; have a care what you 
do; for the Lord is near you; he sees you; he 
marks your steps; and, he will judge” you ac- 
cordingly. Let this excellent, this home and 
close sevtence, live in your minds, and influ- 
ence all your actions ; thereby the world will 
be prope rly estimated, and no extremes prevail. 
And frequently to examine, not only your con- 
duct, but your motives; not merely what you 
do, but why you do it—will have a very salu- 
tary efiect. 

Having thus endeavored to point out some 
of the duties of social life, and the requisites 
to qualify you for agreeable companions, I will 
now give it as my fixed belief, that with eve y 
other accomplishment, without religion, and 
being governed by its principles, you cannot be 
happy even io this life. The happiness of man 
depends more upon the state of his mind than 
upon any other circumstance; nay more, than 
upon ali external things put together. There- 
fore, unless we possess, what real religion pro- 
duces, a conscience void of offence and a well- 
governed mind, the highest prosperity and 
worldly enjoyments will not afford substantial 
happiness. Expectations of biiss which rest 
on earthly possessions and pleasures will end in 
disappointment. 

But religion, by teaching a dependence on 
that supreme Providence which disposes of 
human affairs, prepares the mind.to meet trials 


and disappoiatments ; yea, and to bear the most 
severe shocks of adversity with becoming forti- 
tude. Thus a good man, by adopting the 
psalmist’s maxim, “ Trust in the Lord, and do 
good,” enjoys more real comfort in the course 
of a seemingly unprosperous life, than an ir- 
religious man does in the midst of affluence 
and luxury. 

The foundation of pure religion is the fear 
and love of God demonstrated by good works; 
such as show forth the Lor4’s praise, not with 
our lips only, but in our lives. It leads into 
practical piety; produces rectitude of heart, 
and subjection of our wills to the divine will ; 
disposes us to do unto all men as we would they 
should do unto us: breathes gentleness and af- 
fability ; and teaches to cultivate love and har- 
mony jn society ; and, in short, inspires with 
love and good will to the whole human family. 

And, accordingly, the all-wise Creator hath 
so inseparably connected love to God with love 
to men, as well as faith with good works, and 
piety with charity, that it is only when they 
are united that they can be acceptable to him. 

Language and customs may differ; but pure 
devotion of the heart to its Maker, flowing 
from unadulterated love, is one and the same 
in all nations. ‘ 

And as religion connects preparations for 
heaven with an honorable discharge of the 
duties of active life, it therefore does not re- 
quire a retreat from the world, but to be useful 
in it. Yet it so far disengages from the spirit 
of the world as to weaken its power of disturb- 
ing our tranquillity. But let it not be forgotten 
that religion is not stationary. To be valuable 
it must be progressive; and the purity of a 
soul increases in proportion as the natural will 
becomes subjected to the divine will. 

This is the religion you must experience in 
order to attain real happiness ; and, to arrive at 
the saving knowledge of it, consult the Serip- 
tures more than the systems of men. But at- 
tend still more to that divine principle in your 
own hearts which the apostle to the Gentiles 
terms the grace of God; and which, he de- 
clares, has appeared to all men; teaching to 
deny ungodliness and the world’s lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this 
present world. 

The same apostle asserts, that “ what is to be 
known of God is manifest within;” atid that 

‘the manifestation of the spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.” It is this grace, 
manifestation of the Spirit, or, as it is also 
called in Scripture, Light, Spirit of God Christ 
within, &c., ‘that shows mankind right and 
wrong, checks them in their way to evil, re- 
proves them while in the act of committing it ; 
brings remorse, sadness, and distress of mind 
when sio is committed. And it is by submit- 
ting to the teachings of the inward Monitor, 
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that mankind both learn and are enabled to 
fulfil their duty to God and unto one another. 

And now, iu closing these hints, suffer me to 
caution you against continuing in a line of con- 
duct for which you feel condemned ; for if you 
do, and stifle the convictions you feel, inward 
reproofs will probably be less frequent, and in 
time make little or no impression. Sad situa- 
tion ! may you escape it by a ready submission 
to manifested duty, even in giving up gratifica- 
tions that are as “a right hand or a right eye,” 
is the sincere wish of one who much desires 
your present and future happiness.—Lztracted 
from Mott on Education, &c. 

srieomnitatelladaiiamncetions 
From the Country Gentleman. 
THE SHADY SIDE OF FARMING. 


Very much has been said, written, and pub- 
lished of the sunny side of farming, and occa- 
sionally something of the shady side. And the 
only safe and reliable course for persons to pur- 
sue in relation to any branch of business that 
they may be about to engage in, or have been 
engaged in, is to investigate and examine the 
subject in all its bearing, and ascertain both its 
merits and demerits, aud thereby be prepared 
to judge understandingly and correctly of the 
subject under consideration. 

I was very much interested some time since 
in reading an article on tke shady side of farm- 
ing, in which the writer in a brief and clear 
manner gave a truthful and common sense view 
of the subject. A knowledge of the facts in 
’ relation to this side of agriculture, if fully 

understood by many who leave other kinds of 
. business to engage in this, would save much 
disappointmeut and discontent, as well as loss 
in a pecuniary manner ; and in order that both 
sides of farmiug may be fairly shown to those 
who are about to engage in the business, I have 
thought that it would not be inappropriate to 
present some of the views of the writer referred 
to. He says :— 

“Every picture and story is supposed to 
have two sides. A single glance or sound 
rarely tells the whole. Partial views. often 
make false impressions and lead to wrong con- 
clusions. Hence, honest differences of opinion 
arise. The first, great, sustaining, most im- 
portant business of man is not an exception to 
the general rule. Agriculture, though the 
central orb around which all other trades and 
professions revolve, has a shady side, as some 
practitioners can testify. It is not all pleasure 
and profit, even though some cattle-show orator 
did say it. ‘ All is not gold that glitters.’ The 
sunny side of farming is the side generally held 
up to public view. This is the popular side on 
public occasions. It flatters the yeomanry and 
pleases the people. 

“A prosperous agriculture is very agreeable 
toa nation, The statesman and orator often 
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takes this side as a matter of policy. The pro- 
fessional man and citizen sometimes do not 
know any better. Their knowledge of farming 
is supposed: to be confined to occasional country 
drives or visits to the city market. Hence 
they go into ecstacies over their first ripe pear 
or grape, and become highly excited with a 
bunch of strawberries or a modest flower. 
There are otherwise sensible men who assert, 
and doubtless believe, that they should be rich 
if they could only farm it a few years. They 
take the extraordinary product of somebody’s 
single rich garden rod and multiply that by the 
rods in an acre, and that again by the acres of 
the farm makes the result. These men have 
only a partial view of the subject, and it is for 
their benefit we present the shady side of the 
other extreme.” 

‘The writer then refers to the present year as 
being a hard one for farmers, in consequence 
of the scarcity and high price of labor and the 
drafts of war. The droughts of June and rains 


of July, also have caused much loss. Disease, 


mildew, and the untimely frosts of August and 
September, have also caused serious losses 
which could not be foreseen or prevented. 
These with various other drawbacks to the 
farmer’s success are mentioned, when he says: 

“ From the days of Eden until now, farming 
has been a hard road to travel. Thistles and 
thorns have everywhere sprung up in the path 
of mau, and he has eaten bread earned by the 
sweat of his brow. This is the shady side of 
farming, and every year some find it. Such 
was Job’s experience ; suchisours. We have 
no desire to discourage farm enterprise, but 
would simply point to the golden mean that lies 
betweet the sunny and the shady side. ‘ He 
that answereth a matter before he heareth it, it 
is a folly and ashame unto him.’ There is a 
sense in which farming pays. Life, health, and 
the pursuit of happiness are more precious 
than gold. The individual rather than the 
occupation is at fault if these are not attained. 
Farming is an ancient, honorable business, and 
must always be continued. If prices are not 
sufficiently remunerative now, they must be 
raised. Farming is a slow life-work, and not 
to be rashly entered upon and then abandoned. 
It is not an easy way of getting suddenly rich. 

The farmer must sow before he reaps, and 
must earn his money before he spends it. 
Farming has its risks like other business, and 
often disappoints too sanguine hopes. The 
most careful calculations of men need a broad 
margin for variations ; moderate ambitions are 
most likely to be realized. Farming is well 
calculated for quiet men with a competence. 
An entire farm rarely pays over three-or four 
per cent. on the investment. Few are the in- 
dependent farmers who annually gain much 
money. But leaving pecuniary considerations, 
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farming is desirable. It has fewer temptations | any painting, though drawn by the genius of 
and less excitements and depressions than many | Landseer.” 
other kinds of business. The farm isa good| It is said that “the best farmer is always 
place to bring up children, anda capital retire- | the most intelligent man, and a community of 
ment for age. Kverybody longs finally for a| knowledge is one of the strongest ties that can 
country home.” bind and bless society.” For this, and many 
The above views of the shady side of farm- | other important reasons which might be named, 
ing are not presented for the purpose of pre-|*‘the farmer should, as a cultivated man, 
venting any one from engaging in the business, | magnify his occupation, for being the vast 
but simply to call their attention to both sides | majority in numbers and wealth, and sustaining 
of the question, and thereby induce study and | the wheels of finance, of trade, manufactures, 
investigation of the subject, so that they may |and commerce, the agriculturist has too much 
inform themselves in the best possible manner jat stake to be behind any in education and 
in relation to it, and be enabled to prosecute the | influence.”’ C. T. ALVorD. 
business with succe«s, pleasure, and profit to Wilmington, Vt., Nov., 1863. 


































they have engaged. 

The last idea contained in the above extract, 
viz: That everybody longs for a country home, 
is a sentiment widely disseminated. Another 
writer speaking of this prevalent idea, says, ‘‘In 
all ages wise, learned, and good men have gladly 
turned away from the employments of public 
life to the pleasures, the consolations, and the 
quietude of rural pursuits. Without citing the 
men of other countries and ages who can forget 
how eagerly Washington laid aside his robes of 
office and sought the repose of Mount Vernon ; 
how gladly Clay returned to the shades of Ash- 
land after the excitement and honors of Con- 
gressional life; aud how Webster hastened 
from the cares of State to his herds and fields, 
and the sight and sound of the ocean, all en- 
deared to him by the sweet memories of rural 
life. Men who have chosen to follow. other 
avocations of life, and who pursue them with 
success, still long for the pleasures and employ- 
ment of the farm. All their plans of life have 
a kind of natural culwination in the determi- 
nation to retire into the country and share with 
the farmer the healthful and dignified occupa- 
tion of husbandry.” 

In order to fully enjoy the pleasure and hap- 
piness to be derived from this occupation, the 
farmer should be an educated man, and for 
this purpose he should improve every opportu- 
pity to inform himself, not only of all matters 
intimately connected with his profession, but 
also in other branches of science. In speaking 
on this subject, the last-mentioned writer says, 
“ But this culture of the mind in science, taste, 
and general reading, should be based on a 


From the Boston W. Transcript. 
ICE-STARS AND SNOW-STARS. 


In Tyndall’s late remarkable lecture upon 
heat as a mode of motion, we find the following 
pleasing and striking illustration of the fond- 
ness, so to speak, of Nature for the display of 
her starry firmament, the highest, perhaps, of 
all hershows: ‘ How shall | dissect this ice ? 
In the beam of an electric lamp, we have an 
anatomist competent to perform this work. I 
will send the rays of this lamp through this 
block of pelucid ice. It shall pull the crystal 
edifice to pieces by accurately reversing the 
order of its architecture. Silently and symmet- 
tically the crystallizing force builds the atoms 
up; silently and symwetrically the electric 
beam will take them down. I place this slab 
of ice in front of the lamp; a portion of the 
beam is arrested in the ice, and that portion is 
our working anatomist. Well, what is he 
doing? I place a lens in front of the ice, and 
cast a magnified image of the slab upon the 
screen. Observe the image—here we have a 
star, and there a star; and as the action con- 
tinues, the ice appears to resolve itself into 
stars, each one possessing six rays, each 
one resembling a beautiful flower of six 
petals. And as I shift my lens to and fro, I 
bring new stars into view ; and as the action 
continues, the edges of the petals become ser- 
rated, and spread themselves out like fern 
leaves upon the screen. 

Few are aware of the beauty latent in a 
block of common ice. And only think of lav- 
ish nature operating thus throughout the world, 
Every atom of the solid ice which sheets the 
higher consideration than that of mere moneyed | frozen lakes of the north has been fixed accord- 
profit. It should be sougkt for its own sake. | ing to this law.” And to complete the charm- 
and the pleasures which it brings. The farmer | ing spectacle in its resemblance to the aspect 
should have taste to appreciate and enjoy the | of the sky at night, each ice-star-flower, by a 
beautiful in nature and art; taste to adorn his| certain direction of the illuminating beam, will 
home and his lawns with shrubbery, flowers, | be seen to yield a spot in its centre, shining 
and works of art ; taste to admire the ripening | with the lustre of burnished silver. By immers- 
fruits, the glowing lanscapes, the processes of | ing it ia hot water you can melt away the ice 
nature, and the living groups of animals which | all around the spot; the moment you do this 
he has reared, more attractive to the eye than | the eye of the star and the flower, glowing 
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with celestial brightness, is gone, and not a 
So 
creative skill evokes, builds its graces, its glo- 
Nor 
is it to the eye alone that the ice and the firma- 
Our ears, 
trained by true science, may hear nature lay- 
Meteors and stars are 
said to sound and sing—ice-stars are known to 
have a voice whenever the flashing spark is 
struck which unveils them in their frosty sphere. 

Snow, likewise, found in a calm atmosphere, 
exhibits the same regular and exquisite figures 
Snow-crystals are 
built upon the same type with ice-crystals, the 
The six- 
leaved blossoms assume the most wonderful va- 
riety of form; their tracery is of the finest 
frost gauze, and to their rays cling other span- 
gled rosettes, the nebulae of the frozen field. 
Beauty is piled upon beauty, as if nature, once 
at her task, delighted to show the wealth of her 
wonderful resources within the narrow limits 
of a snow-wreath an ice-chip, melting at a 
breath, or within the boundless sweep of the 


trace of it is left. The spot is a vacuum. 
ries, out of nothing—out of everything. 
ment are equally full of stars. 


ing her beams in music. 


that we discover in ice. 


molecules forming six-sided stars. 


hosts on high enduring forever. C. F. B. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frour anD Mrau.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
Penna. and Qhio family at 
$7 88 and $8 50 per barrel, and fancy at 950. Small 
sales to the trade from $7 00 up to $9 75 for com- 
Last sales of Rye Flour $7 00. 


$7 12, extra at $7 62. 


mon and fancy. 
Corn Meal is scarce at $5 75 for Peonsylvania, and 
$6 25 for Brandywine. 


Grain.—Sules of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1 70 a 1 80-per bushel,and white at from $1 90 to 


200. Rye is scare at $1 55a $156. Corn—Yel- 


low is quick at $1 38 a1 40 afloat. Oats are un- 


changed—sales of Penna, at 89 a 90 cts. Last sales 
of Penna. Barley at $1 35a 1 40,and of Malt at 
$1 60a 1 65. 

Sgeps.—Cloverseed is selling at $6 50a 
per 64 lbs. Timothy is unsettled at $2 50 a $2 75 
per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at 3 35a 
$3 40. 


OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 
sets “Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 








SCM HOt, MEWIF DONG ....0a< ccccesssos, scaverecesen 7.50 
Conversations, Discussions, &c. of Thomas Story. 
Hugh Judge’s Journal.......se see seeeee seven soeees 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Hall, each......... bsepskeescveneess @ cescesees caceee 25 
Also, Journal of John Comly...... sess seseeeees 1.50 


CHARLES COMLY, Byberry, or, 
EMMOR COMLY, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—tf. 








ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
', Pa., for Boys and Youne Mex. 
Geo. A. Newsoup, Principal. 
Summer Session of 12 weeks, will commence the 
11th. of.4th month, 1864. For Circulars address the 


Principal, Kennett Square P, O., Chester county, Pa. 
A few Summer Boarders will be accommodated 

during 7th and 8th months. 
4th month 16, 1864.—tf. 


G. A. N. 



















$6 75] 


INTELLIGENCER. 


en FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boarvixe Scuoot For Grrts. 


This Institution, beautifully aud healthfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring and summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. ‘The course of instruction is 
thorough and complete in all the elementary and 
higher branches of ao EsGuisH, CLassicaAL, and 
Mathematical Education. The French language is 
taught ty a native French teacher, Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be bad on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. U., Bucks County, 
Penna. IskaEL J. GRAHAME. 

Jans F, GravaMe. 
Principals. 

3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 

OR RENT.—A LARGE 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first fluor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is alsu a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location is 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhoud good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schools, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Falisington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-halft miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Moriisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as a sumuer residence, as 
muy best suit applicants. For particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on EpeNezeR Hance, near the premises. 

WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITE, 

JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. U., Bucks couaty, Pa. 

MARK PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—f. Edgewoud, Bucks Uo., Pa. 


r ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
e sellers and Stationers, 2d fluor No’s. 17 & 19 
South Sixth Street, Philada. Also, Manufacturers 
of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, and,Foulke’s Almanac.—3d mo. 12, ’64. tf. 








YTOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
}) 561 Arch St., have on band « good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—Ly. 





\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Cross- 

wicks Road, three miles from Bordeutown, N. J. 

The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864, 
and continue twenty weeks. 

TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 


For further particulars address, 


Henry W. Ripeway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 9, ’64—3m 


AND COMMODIOUS - 
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